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SUGGESTIONS. 

If England does not raise Ireland — Ireland will sink England. "— Eakl 
Fitzwilliam. 

" No state of things can be worse than that in which there is but one 
industry — Agriculture ; and one employment for capital — Usury." — Devon 
Commission Report. 

In this, my eighth visit during recent years to the West of 
Ireland, I have again been profoundly impressed with the condition 
of chronic misery — the ever-existing destitution of the small holders 
of land, some slight notices of which will be found in the pages of 
the accompanying Report. The failure of the potato crop brings 
this dreadful condition forcibly before us, and for a time we feel that 
it is unbearable, and with such kindly aid as is in our power we seek 
to relieve it, and save the people from the fate which would other- 
wise overtake them. But this relief, however indispensable for the 
moment, does not and cannot reach down to heal the permanently 
impoverished condition of the people overwhelmed with the burden 
of shop debts* and arrears of rent. For this, more continuous and 
heroic remedies are needed. The fact that the small holdings of 
worn-out land cannot support the crowded population is no longer a 
debateable question. It is unanimously borne witness to. From 
priest, or landlord, or tenant there is but one response : " Without 
other means of earning money there is no possibility of living out of 
the land." " The living isn't in it, rent or no rent, yer honour ! " And 
can it be otherwise ? Consider Achil, with its thousand families, of 
whom three-fourths are living on holdings so small that the rental or 
valuation does not exceed thirty-shillings a-year each — and few of 
the remainder exceed £4 a year! Take another instance in 
Connemara of one thousand families attempting to live on 1,700 
acres of arable bog land, mere patches of soil lying among great 
boulders. fl^ft 

* See Appendix, p. 26. 
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The time for inquiry or speculation has past ; the necessity for 
action is acknowledged, and the question now is what shall that action 
be ? Is there, or is there not, in these districts any industrial occupa- 
tion which can be developed or employment given, or must that 
employment be sought elsewhere ? Looking at .the long line of sea 
coast the answer seems spontaneously to arise : " Surely for those 
families living on the seashore is not this employment to be found in 
the encouragement of the fishing industry ? this and no other seems 
practicable." But even so the question is not wholly answered, for 
constantly is the inquirer met with the assertion that the terrific force 
of the Atlantic, and the frequency and violence of storms, render 
fishing so precarious and uncertain that it cannot, as now carried out, 
be depended upon for a maintenance. 

This is everywhere evidenced by the statements made as to the 
loss of boats and nets, involving a constant need for costly renewal 
of materials. The frequent interruptions and delays in the sailings 
of the gunboats, detailed by the Admiralty to assist in the distribution 
of the seed potatoes this Spring, proves that even for powerful vessels 
the stormy coast is no imaginary hindrance to the development of the 
fishing trade. Nor should it be overlooked that doubts are in some 
quarters entertained as to the presence of fish in large quantities at 
a short distance from the shore. It is even said that the fish, 
formerly plentiful on the coasts of the islands of Arran and Boffin, 
have disappeared. None the less it is, as has been said, the one 
industry which appears to open a door of hope for the employment of 
such of the families as are living on the sea coast, and as such is it 
not imperative that an attempt should be made to develop it to the 
utmost? With the uncertainty which surrounds the whole 
question, and the cost and extent of any investigations conducted on 
a scale large enough to be really exhaustive, it seems evident that no 
private individual or company can be expected to undertake them. 
Further than this, investigations ought to be made simultaneously at 
various places on the coa&ts, and to be effectual should be carried on 
over a lengthened period, and might involve an outlay of some 
thousands of pounds. The funds necessary can only be looked for 
from the State — and in pointing to the Treasury as the source it may 
not be amiss to remind objectors that for years past, at short 
intervals, these districts have been and now are the recipients of 
grants and other measures of relief from the Imperial Exchequer, 
amounting to millions, which might no longer be needed should the 
investigations prove satisfactory and result in the establishment 
of fisheries. 
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On the other hand, if these investigations proved unsatisfactory, 
and that (as some fear) fishing on the West Coast of Ireland cannot 
be made a profitable industry, the fact would be ascertained, and the 
mouths of those who believe in its success and who are loudly 
denouncing the Government for their indifference to the question 
would be stopped. 

To ensure success, Let a Commission of Inquiry be at once 
appointed by Parliament — wholly without reference to politics — 
largely composed of practical and experienced men such as Sir E. 
Birkbeck, M.P., and Mr. T. F. Brady, who shall be empowered to obtain 
with others the paid services of practical fishermen, accustomed to all 
kinds of sea-fishing. These men should be sought for, whether engaged 
on the East Coasts of England or Ireland, and especially from among 
those engaged in the similar districts on the North Coasts of 
Scotland. But the question ought not to be allowed to stop here. 
In the event of the Report of the Commissioners proving encouraging, 
powers should be sought and a grant obtained to initiate and 
establish fisheries on a considerable scale. 

The grant should be large enough to defray the hire or purchase 
of a number of larger or smaller boats and steam trawlers, and to 
employ and train the men and make use of the boats now engaged in 
fishing. 

Surely, a grant of £100,000 to a Commission so constituted — 
barely the annual cost of a thousand police-constables — might be of 
incalculable benefit. 

To those acquainted with the districts another difficulty will at 
once present itself. In what way is it proposed to place your fish, if 
caught, in markets where at all times a price can be obtained ? 
Largely probably by means of steam carriers. But not wholly so ; 
and the necessity for making the "Tramways Act " of 1882 a reality 
in place of a sham is at once made evident. The powers needed for 
the construction of the light railways which would bring the West 
Coast within easy reach of the main lines of railways which intersect 
Ireland, exist there, but are a dead letter. For the Act as it now stands 
is no more applicable to the districts concerned than would be an 
Act enabling the impoverished East Enders to build houses for 
themselves which omitted to lend or find the money required. 

A glance at the map accompanying the report (to which I be- 
speak attention) will at once prove how impossible it is for any 
industry to be successfully carried out in districts which lie 30 to 60 
miles from the nearest railway, and especially so for the one 
industry of the district which deals with a perishable article like fish. 
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It is not, however, for this alone, as I have often pointed 
out, but for every other consideration, essential that the State 
should step in and provide the moneys needed for the formation 
of the steam tramways or light railways, which are required if 
these districts in the West of Ireland are to be easily governed aaid 
their slender resources developed. The value of such connections 
would be readily understood by the existing railway companies, 
with whom probably arrangements could most beneficially be made 
for their construction. The details I do not attempt to enter into, 
further than to again place my conviction on record that one of the 
first steps in the direction of any permanent improvement or 
amelioration of the condition of the West of Ireland consists in the 
introduction of means of ready access to the civilised world. 

Unhappily the statement of that which is needed to improve and 
raise the condition of the wretched tenantry of the West does not 
end here. In advocating means for the extension of the fishing 
industry it will at once be evident that the numbers situate on the 
sea coast, although very considerable, are a portion only of the 
thousands of destitute tenants living on lands under £4 annual 
valuation who are placed at a distance from the coast. 

Two measures have at various times been warmly advocated for the 
relief of the West of Ireland — Migration and Emigration. Apart from 
other objections or difficulties the costliness of the former has always 
appeared to me a sufficient reason why it can never be carried out on 
a scale extensive enough to attain the object in view, viz., the 
relief of the congested districts. Nor, I may add, for the permanent 
benefit of those migrated. 

Twenty acres of land is by a sort of common consent taken as the 
minimum quantity upon which a family can obtain a decent livelihood 
in the West. But to buy the land and to place a family without capital 
upon 20 acres of land worth cultivating, with a decent house and 
barn, and to supply one of these with the capital needed to cultivate 
and stock the 20 acres must involve an outlay of at least £400, and 
more probably £500 a holding. For every 1,000 families so placed 
the outlay would be £400,000 to £500,000, and to produce any 
appreciable effect upon the congestion it appears needful to remove 
ten times this number, involving many millions in an attempt to give 
a bare maintenance to a few thousand families upon borrowed money 
— the interest, i.e rent, of which it would in many seasons be im- 
possible for them to repay. 

Four years ago a Migration Company obtained £50,000 under the 
rrears Act for this purpose, but hitherto there is no evidence, so far 
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as I am aware, of the migration of a single family from the congested 
districts. 

With a similar amount the Committee with whom I had the 
honour to be associated, assisted, clothed, and placed more than 1,000 
families with their friends, in positions to -obtain work, in the 
Colonies and United States.* 

Their success has been attested by the numerous letters, the 
large sums of money sent home to friends and relations, and the 
reports of those who have visited them in their new homes. Not less 
striking is the evidence given by the numerous prepaid passages 
sent to Ireland by emigrants, to enable a sister or brother or father or 
mother to join them in the land of plenty. These, alas, are sometimes 
rendered useless and returned to the sender, owing to the extreme 
poverty of the recipient, who is unable to find the needful clothing 
and fare to the steamer. These cases frequently came under our 
notice during this spring. Thirty or more such persons it was our 
happiness to send rejoicing on their way : most of whom had passage 
tickets which had been held three, six, or nine months, and in one 
instance, where a mother who had sent for two of her children 
the year allowed was within a week of expiring. 

Whatever percentage may be deducted for failures among the 
emigrants it is extremely small compared with the successes, and no 
unprejudiced observer can, I think, doubt that whether as regards the 
immediate or future benefit of those who require assistance, emigra- 
tion is infinitely to be preferred to migration as a cure for congestion. 
The difference in the cost is, as it has been shown, enormous , for 
every 1,000 families placed on lands in Ireland, £400,000 or £500,000 
would be required, whilst for a like amount, no less than ten times 
the same number of families, or 50,000 persons, could be placed in 
a position to earn large wages in the Greater Britain of our Colonies, 
or in the United States. 

But it may be said, the position of the migrated family on their 
20 acres in Ireland must be superior to that of the family who, 
by emigrating, earn wages as labourers in various occupations. To 
those who have followed the fortunes of a number of emigrants, 
witnessed the change in their condition, and noticed in how 
short a time the savings which flow from the high wages obtained 
have enabled many to become the owners of freeholds of 60 to 
120 acres of land, without debt or loan of any kind, it may 
well be doubted whether, even on this ground alone, the position of 

* Vide Reports of Tuke Fund Committee, 1882-4. 
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the emigrant is not vastly superior. Those who are acquainted 
with agriculture in England are well aware that the man who 
farms 20 acres of ordinary land under ordinary circumstances 
barely raises himself above the position of a well-paid labourer. 
There is no hope for him that at some future day he or his sons 
will, by their savings, be able to acquire the land they are toiling 
upon. 

It must not, however, be overlooked that in many quarters 
Colonisation is strongly urged in preference to Emigration ; and it is 
important to consider how far its claims are superior to the latter. 

(1) As to the cost (as it has been often shown), £150 to £200 
is needed to place a family upon the 160 acres of land offered free by 
the Canadian Government, and £200 to £250 for 60 to 100 acres 
in such of the Australasian Colonies as make grants of land at a low 
or nominal price. 

The cost of placing 1,000 families as Colonists would, therefore, 
be, at £200 per family— £200,000, as against the £400,000 or £500,000 
needed for migration, or the £50,000 for the emigration of the same 
number. 

The difference in cost between colonisation and ordinary emigra- 
tion, great as it is, ought not to be allowed at once to influence the 
judgment in deciding against the merits of the former. 

It is well known that various proposals have been made by the 
Canadian Government and other bodies, for placing some thousands of 
Colonists upon free grants of land in the North West Territory. With 
the uncertainties which attend any great experiment it is, perhaps, 
not wholly to be regretted when dealing with the fate of a large 
number of families that the larger schemes were, from various causes, 
allowed to drop. On the other hand, it would have been of the 
greatest service in assisting us to judge of any more extended scheme, 
if a portion of one of the liberal proposals made by the Canadian 
Government, some years ago, had been tried 

It is at the same time important to recall that two small experi- 
ments, conducted with every care and precaution, for the well-being 
of the Colonists, have not succeeded as regards Irish Colonists : — the 
• one under the charge of* Bishop Ireland in his colonisation villages in 
Minnesota, and the other under Mr. John Sweetman, of Currie, 
Minnesota. 

The cause of failure in both cases appears to have been the same. 

* It must be understood that I do not refer to the migration of Irish or other 
milies from the Eastern States to Bishop Ireland's Western Villages. This has, as 
rule, been very successful. 
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The Irish Colonist, taken from his petty holding in Ireland, was not 
fitted by his previous habits and education for the new and strange 
conditions under which he was placed. The solitariness of his position, 
the tall prairie grass which almost prevented his seeing the boundary 
of his own square of 60 or 80 acres, became intolerable. The inability 
at once to adapt himself to so novel a life, and to await a future 
result, combined with the large wages which were offered him for 
labour, led him in the majority of cases to give up his land in disgust. 
The conclusion of the earnest men who sought by these experiments 
to assist in solving the question of Irish distress has resulted in their 
changing their system, and in taking no settlers who have not £100 
of their own. 

This is very similar to the circumstances under which Lady 
Gordon Cathcart's experiment with a few Scotch Crofters has been 
carried out. 

In thus stating the unsatisfactory results of past efforts to colonise 
with poor Irish tenants, I have no wish to discourage further attempts, 
provided the Colonists are accompanied by competent advisers or 
superintendents. Without this I fear the rank and file of those whom 
it is incumbent to help would not prove successful colonists. 

In the experimental stage of colonisation as regards the class 
under consideration, it must, I think, be evident that it cannot at 
once, if ultimately, be depended upon for the relief we require. 

For this it would therefore appear we are thrown back upon the 
ordinary assisted Emigration. 

If one conclusion is more deeply impressed upon my mind than 
another as the result of our three years' work in assisting emigrants 
from Ireland, it is the necessity for the most careful and deliberate 
consideration of every step taken in the work. The responsibility 
involved in even facilitating the departure of those who were so 
anxious to leave, has ever seemed to me a most serious one. Their 
future good or evil must ever be borne in mind, and it cannot too 
often be repeated that mere assisted emigration without the closest 
consideration as to the fitness of the emigrants, the opportunities for 
obtaining employment, and the suitability of the destination chosen 
by them, may prove a curse instead of a blessing. None the less it is 
my happiness to believe that granted these considerations, and this 
personal care, emigration has proved to multitudes of poor Irish men 
and women a boon of the highest magnitude. 

What, therefore, seems to be needed for the relief of these 
districts is the establishment on a pewianent basis of an Emigration 
Department, which, with a competent staff, and the co-operation, if pos 
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sible, of a voluntary committee combined with systematic and careful 
oversight at the various ports of departure and arrival, shall 
from year to year, and not spasmodically, deal with all applications 
for assisted emigration, and advise or make grants in each case as 
may seem for the best. 

In thus advocating three measures for the relief of destitution in 
the West of Ireland — Encouragement of the Fisheries, Extension of 
Tramways, and Emigration or Colonisation — I do not overlook that 
many other plans may with advantage be employed, nay, must be, 
before the desired end can be obtained. But whatever these may be — 
*' Technical Education" and "Encouragement of Native Industries," or 
an extended system of Arterial Drainage — as giving employment to 
the people, I must leave them to their special advocates to promote 
to the utmost. 

Amidst the clash of political warfare by which we are sur- 
rounded, the advocacy of simple economic measures for the relief 
of the chronic condition of the West of Ireland will, I doubt not, be 
received in some quarters with indifference, and in others even with a 
contemptuous smile. If so, let me say that I have purposely omitted 
all reference to other parts of Ireland, and the measures so hotly 
contested by statesmen and politicians on either side, upon the issue 
of which so much depends for the future good or evil of Ireland, and 
if of Ireland hardly less of Great Britain. In this issue no 
one takes a deeper interest, or more ardently desires a wise, com- 
prehensive, and liberal settlement of the all-absorbing and all-impor- 
tant controversy than I do. 

But in the portion of Ireland under consideration, it must I think, 
be admitted on all sides that the evils which affect the people 
can alone be removed (if at all) by economic measures, and not by 
political changes, however wide their scope. Under whatever form of 
Government Ireland may in the future exist, these evils will 
perpetually confront it, and demand a recognition and solution. It is 
a peculiar condition of society demanding special measures, specially 
adapted to it. It is one which "no citizen of the United Kingdom 
can venture to think he is not deeply interested in," and the Govern- 
ment which most fully recognises and accepts its responsibility in 
this light, and deals with the evils in a really comprehensive and 
liberal spirit, will prove to be the most stable and permanent, and 
cannot fail to win the confidence and attachment of the people. 

J.H.T. 



ACHILL AND WEST OF IRELAND 
SEED-POTATO FUND. 



It seems right that the subscribers who have so liberally assisted, 
the fund for distributing seed potatoes in the Islands and on the 
mainland of the Western Coast of Ireland should be presented 
as soon as possible, with a statement of accounts and a report of the 
carrying out of the work. 

The detailed accounts given at page 25 show that five thou- 
sand two hundred and seven pounds have been received from 
subscribers and five thousand and seventeen pounds expended. The 
small balance remaining will be used, by permission of donors, in 
giving employment, &c, in special cases of need. 

The total number of families supplied with seed has exceeded 
6,000, representing a population of 30,000 or 40,000 persons. 

As will be seen in the following report (p. 11 to 14), the most 
gratifying accounts have been received of the successful growth and 
prospects of the crops, from the various Islands and parishes assisted. 

To the numerous personal friends and acquaintance, as well as the 
many unknown contributors, who have permitted me to confer this 
benefit, I desire to express my most grateful acknowledgments. 

This brief summary may suffice for those who have not the time 
or inclination to study the fuller details which follow. 

GENERAL REPORT. 

Towards the close of 1885 I was made aware of the serious injury 
caused to the potato crop in the previous autumn by the severe 
storms which swept over the Islands and the West Coast of Ireland. 
In February of the present year, I was induced to issue the following 
short statement in reference to the condition of AchilL 

ISLAND OF ACHILL, Co. Mayo. 

" The extreme distress which exists in this island, comprising a population of 
about 6,000 persons, has been prominently noticed in many of the leading news- 
papers. It is the old story, the entire failure of the potato crop ; the completo 



absence of employment, and the consequent viability of the $mall holders of land to 
provide seed potatoes for the crop of the ensuing year. The question has arisen once 
more, * What can be done to meet the emergency ? ' As the best proof of the 
extreme urgency of the case I may state that I was applied to by the Irish 
Executive just before the Conservative Government left office, and subsequently 
by the present Executive, to know whether it were possible to raise a small 
fund, privately, in order to purchase seed potatoes and thus avert the dreaded 
famine. There are, it appears, no public funds whatever available for this 
. purpose. To both applications my rely has been the same : ( That in the present 
state of public feeling towards Ireland, it seems to me impossible to raise any 
money by public subscription. ' This reply, however, does not seem to relieve 
me from the responsibility which attaches to it, without making one effort 
to obtain the needful sum by placing the facts before a limited number 
of those among my friendB who have on several former occasions so generously 
assisted me. Whilst it would be most grateful to me to find that they are not 
1 wearied in well-doing,' I shall hardly be surprised if they should not feel disposed 
to respond to this appeal. It is estimated that 1,000 families will need to be 
supplied with seed potatoes at a cost of about £1 per holding. As the matter 
is pressing an early reply is requested." — February, 1886. 

The prompt offers of help which followed upon this appeal left me 
no longer in doubt as to my duty in the matter, and with the promise 
of nearly £1,000, 1 once more left home for the West of Ireland on 
the 7th March, accompanied by my wife and nephew, Sir Henry 
Lawrence. 

Before leaving, I had an interview with Mr. John Morley, 
Chief Secretary for Ireland, who afforded me every help in his power, 
and at my request appointed Captain Ruttledge Fair as a temporary 
Local Government Board Inspector to assist in carrying out the work. 

I started with the idea that the area which needed a supply of 
seed potatoes was chiefly, if not wholly, confined to Achill,and the other 
islands on the West Coast of Ireland. Achill, the largest of these 
islands, was especially pointed to as needing help. Subsequently infor- 
mation showed how erroneous this idea was, and that nearly the whole 
coast line of Connaught required to be relieved. In passing through 
Dublin, on my way to the West, it was arranged after consultation 
with His Excellency the Lord-Lieutenant, and Vice-President of the 
Local Government Board, and others, that I should undertake to 
supply the islands of Achill, Boffin, and Shark with seed potatoes. 
Mr. Brady, Inspector of Fisheries, and others, undertook to supply 
Clare Island and Innish Turk, as well as the isles of Arran, in 
the Bay of Galway, chiefly from the funds raised by the Irish 
Constabulary. 

On arriving at the island of Achill I found that a Relief Committee, 
presided over by the parish priest, Father O'Connor, was in active 
--^ration. The lists of the Committee showed that no less than 750 
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families out of 1,000 or 1,100 on the island were in the receipt of 
relief in the shape of doles of meal, generally given as payment for 
work. Taking the lists of this Committee as the basis of our inquiries, 
we made a very careful inspection of most of the villages on the island. 
And whilst we found it desirable to exclude from our list a few families 
who appeared to have sufficient seed, we also found it needful to add 
a considerably larger number who possessed very little seed if any. 
The final result of our inquiries led us to place 954 families on our 
lists. These have been provided with seed varying in quantity from 
4 to lOcwt. each, with the exception of a few families who, being 
possessed of some seed of their own, received 2cwt. each. That 954, 
out of 1,100 families on the island of Achill, should require to be 
assisted must be regarded as conclusive evidence of the destruction 
caused to the potato-crop by the severe storms of August last. 

The following extract from my letter to the Times, dated 
March 25th, 1886, will supply exact information as to the condition 
of the villages in Achill Island. 

With regard to the necessity for seed potatoes, in order to avert yet further 
distress in the future, I was assured that unless seed were given, 80 per cent, of 
the holdings would practically remain unsown, and that even for the remain- 
ing 20 per cent, there would not be the full quantity of seed. My own visits 
for four days throughout the island, to a very large number of the houses, 
the least poor as well as the poorest, confirmed the gloomy statements made to 
me alike by the Committee, the clergy, the police, and others : and I have no 
hesitation in saying that the absolute needs of the people have not been 
•exaggerated, and hardly can be. The island is like a besieged city in a state of 
semi-famine, the people relieved by fortnightly doles of meal barely half the 
amount required ; those who have a few treasured potatoes left eating them 
like measured rations, sensible that they are consuming their only hope of 
escape from future famine ; whilst all are without credit or means of obtaining 
supplies. During those four days we were witnesses of scenes of privation and 
suffering borne with a patience and resignation which it was impossible to see 
unmoved. And as an example of the condition of the island, I will select 
from my notes the story of one village. 

March 15th. — Visited Dooega East and West, two small villages on the sea- 
shore, containing 110 houses, more like dirty cattle sheds, and 600 or 700 
persons. With the exception of nine families, two of whom had out-door 
relief, all were receiving fortnightly allowances of meal from the Relief Com- 
mittee. Rents and holdings very small : three only at or above £2 per annum, 
the majority varying from 20s. to 30s., and some as low as 5s. or 10s. 
Visited 20 or more houses. Each, in varying degrees, had the same story, 
" The potatoes were killed hy the August storm," and either " We have none 
left," or " We are eating the little store of seed, yer honour ; " while a few told 
us that they still had one-fourth or one-third of the ordinary quantity of 
potatoes for sowing. None begged for money ; all asked for work so as to obtain 
meal for their families, and implored for seed with which to plant their holdings ; 
and as the whole male population assembled around us like a small Parliament, 
we had ample opportunity of hearing the voxpopuli. "What we want, yer 
honour, is piers and help with the fishing ; but the piers, yer honour, are the 



